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THE TALE OF THE FLOPSY BUNNIES 
FOR ALL LITTLE FRIENDS OF MR. 

McGREGOR <& PETER <& BENJAMIN 

from The Project Gutenberg etext of A Collection of Beatrix Potter Stories. 


IT is said that the effect of eating too much lettuce is "soporific." 

_I_ have never felt sleepy after eating lettuces; but then _I_ am not a 
rabbit. 

They certainly had a very soporific effect upon the Flopsy Bunnies! 

WHEN Benjamin Bunny grew up, he married his Cousin Flopsy. They had a 
large family, and they were very improvident and cheerful. 

I do not remember the separate names of their children; they were 
generally called the "Flopsy Bunnies." 

AS there was not always quite enough to eat,—Benjamin used to borrow 
cabbages from Flopsy's brother, Peter Rabbit, who kept a nursery garden. 

SOMETIMES Peter Rabbit had no cabbages to spare. 

WHEN this happened, the Flopsy Bunnies went across the field to a 
rubbish heap, in the ditch outside Mr. McGregor's garden. 

MR. McGREGOR'S rubbish heap was a mixture. There were jam pots and paper 
bags, and mountains of chopped grass from the mowing machine (which 
always tasted oily), and some rotten vegetable marrows and an old boot 
or two. One day—oh joy!—there were a quantity of overgrown lettuces, 
which had "shot" into flower. 

THE Flopsy Bunnies simply stuffed lettuces. By degrees, one after 
another, they were overcome with slumber, and lay down in the mown 
grass. 


Benjamin was not so much overcome as his children. Before going to sleep 
he was sufficiently wide awake to put a paper bag over his head to keep 
off the flies. 



THE little Flopsy Bunnies slept delightfully in the warm sun. From the 
lawn beyond the garden came the distant clacketty sound of the mowing 
machine. The blue-bottles buzzed about the wall, and a little old mouse 
picked over the rubbish among the jam pots. 

(I can tell you her name, she was called Thomasina Tittlemouse, a 
woodmouse with a long tail.) 

SHE rustled across the paper bag, and awakened Benjamin Bunny. 

The mouse apologized profusely, and said that she knew Peter Rabbit. 

WHILE she and Benjamin were talking, close under the wall, they heard a 
heavy tread above their heads; and suddenly Mr. McGregor emptied out a 
sackf ul of lawn mowings right upon the top of the sleeping Flopsy 
Bunnies! Benjamin shrank down under his paper bag. The mouse hid in a 
jam pot. 

THE little rabbits smiled sweetly in their sleep under the shower of 
grass; they did not awake because the lettuces had been so soporific. 

They dreamt that their mother Flopsy was tucking them up in a hay bed. 

Mr. McGregor looked down after emptying his sack. He saw some funny 
little brown tips of ears sticking up through the lawn mowings. He 
stared at them for some time. 

PRESENTLY a fly settled on one of them and it moved. 

Mr. McGregor climbed down on to the rubbish heap— 

"One, two, three, four! five! six leetle rabbits!" said he as he dropped 
them into his sack. The Flopsy Bunnies dreamt that their mother was 
turning them over in bed. They stirred a little in their sleep, but 
still they did not wake up. 

MR. McGREGOR tied up the sack and left it on the wall. 

He went to put away the mowing machine. 

WHILE he was gone, Mrs. Flopsy Bunny (who had remained at home) came 
across the field. 



She looked suspiciously at the sack and wondered where everybody was? 


THEN the mouse came out of her jam pot, and Benjamin took the paper bag 
off his head, and they told the doleful tale. 

Benjamin and Flopsy were in despair, they could not undo the string. 

But Mrs. Tittlemouse was a resourceful person. She nibbled a hole in the 
bottom corner of the sack. 

THE little rabbits were pulled out and pinched to wake them. 

Their parents stuffed the empty sack with three rotten vegetable 
marrows, an old blacking-brush and two decayed turnips. 

THEN they all hid under a bush and watched for Mr. Mc&regor. 

MR. McGREGOR came back and picked up the sack, and carried it off. 

He carried it hanging down, as if it were rather heavy. 

The Flopsy Bunnies followed at a safe distance. 

THEY watched him go into his house. 

And then they crept up to the window to listen. 

MR. McGREGOR threw down the sack on the stone floor in a way that would 
have been extremely painful to the Flopsy Bunnies, if they had happened 
to have been inside it. 

They could hear him drag his chair on the flags, and chuckle— 

"One, two, three, four, five, six leetle rabbits!" said Mr. McGregor. 

"EH? What's that? What have they been spoiling now?" enquired Mrs. 
McGregor. 

"One, two, three, four, five, six leetle fat rabbits!" repeated Mr. 

McGregor, counting on his fingers—"one, two, three—" 


Don't you be silly; what do you mean, you silly old man? 



"In the sack! one, two, three, four, five, six!" replied Mr. Mc&regor. 

(The youngest Flopsy Bunny got upon the window-sill.) 

MRS. McGREGOR took hold of the sack and felt it. She said she could feel 
six, but they must be OLD rabbits, because they were so hard and all 
different shapes. 

"Not fit to eat; but the skins will do fine to line my old cloak." 

"Line your old cloak?" shouted Mr. McGregor—"I shall sell them and buy 
myself baccy!" 

"Rabbit tobacco! I shall skin them and cut off their heads." 

MRS. McGREGOR untied the sack and put her hand inside. 

When she felt the vegetables she became very very angry. She said that 
Mr. McGregor had "done it a purpose." 

AND Mr. McGregor was very angry too. One of the rotten marrows came 
flying through the kitchen window, and hit the youngest Flopsy Bunny. 

It was rather hurt. 

THEN Benjamin and Flopsy thought that it was time to go home. 

SO Mr. McGregor did not get his tobacco, and Mrs. McGregor did not get 
her rabbit skins. 

But next Christmas Thomasina Tittlemouse got a present of enough 
rabbit-wool to make herself a cloak and a hood, and a handsome muff and 
a pair of warm mittens. 



THE END 



THE LAND OF DREAMS 

by WILLIAM BLAKE, from The Project Gutenberg etext of The Cambridge Book of 
Children's Poetry, edited by Kenneth Grahame 

“Awake, awake, my little boy! 

Thou wast thy mother's only joy; 

Why dost thou weep in thy gentle sleep? 

O wake! thy father doth thee keep. 

O what land is the land of dreams? 

What are its mountains and what are its streams?" 

“O father! I saw my mother there, 

Among the lilies by waters fair." 

“Dear child! I also by pleasant streams 
Have wandered all night in the land of dreams, 

But, though calm and warm the waters wide 
I could not get to the other side." 

“Father, O father! what do we here, 

In this land of unbelief and fear? 

The land of dreams is better far, 

Above the light of the morning star." 



HOW THE TIGER GOT HIS STRIPES 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Fairy Tales from Brazil, by Elsie Spicer Eells 

Once upon a time, ages and ages ago, so long ago that the tiger had no 
stripes upon his back and the rabbit still had his tail, there was a 
tiger who had a farm. The farm was very much overgrown with underbrush 
and the owner sought a workman to clear the ground for him to plant. 




The tiger called all the beasts together and said to them when they 
had assembled, "I need a good workman at once to clear my farm of the 
underbrush. To the one of you who will do this work I offer an ox in 
payment." 

The monkey was the first one to step forward and apply for the 
position. The tiger tried him for a little while but he was not a good 
workman at all. He did not work steadily enough to accomplish 
anything. The tiger discharged him very soon and he did not pay him. 

Then the tiger hired the goat to do the work. The goat worked 
faithfully enough but he did not have the brains to do the work well. 

He would clear a little of the farm in one place and then he would go 
away and work on another part of it. He never finished anything 
neatly. The tiger discharged him very soon without paying him. 

Next the tiger tried the armadillo. The armadillo was very strong and 
he did the work well. The trouble with him was that he had such an 
appetite. There were a great many ants about the place and the 
armadillo could never pass by a sweet tender juicy ant without 
stopping to eat it. It was lunch time all day long with him. The tiger 
discharged him and sent him away without paying him anything. 

At last the rabbit applied for the position. The tiger laughed at him 
and said, "Why, little rabbit, you are too small to do the work. The 
monkey, the goat, and the armadillo have all failed to give 
satisfaction. Of course a little beast like you will fail too." 

However, there were no other beasts who applied for the position so 
the tiger sent for the rabbit and told him that he would try him for a 
little while. 

The rabbit worked faithfully and well, and soon he had cleared a 
large portion of the ground. The next day he worked just as well. The 
tiger thought that he had been very lucky to hire the rabbit. He got 
tired staying around to watch the rabbit work. The rabbit seemed to 
know just how to do the work anyway, without orders, so the tiger 
decided to go away on a hunting trip. He left his son to watch the 
rabbit. 

After the tiger had gone away the rabbit said to the tiger's son, "The 
ox which your father is going to give me is marked with a white spot 
on his left ear and another on his right side, isn't he?" 



"O, no," replied the tiger's son. "He is red all over with just a tiny 
white spot on his right ear." 

The rabbit worked for a while longer and then he said, "The ox which 
your father is going to give me is kept by the river, isn't he?" 

"Yes," replied the tiger's son. 

The rabbit had made a plan to go and get the ox without waiting to 
finish his work. Just as he started off he saw the tiger returning. 

The tiger noticed that the rabbit had not worked so well when he was 
away. After that he stayed and watched the rabbit until the whole farm 
was cleared. Then the tiger gave the rabbit the ox as he had promised. 

"You must kill this ox," he said to the rabbit, "in a place where 
there are neither flies nor mosquitoes." 

The rabbit went away with the ox. After he had gone for some distance 
he thought he would kill him. He heard a cock, however, crowing in 
the distance and he knew that there must be a farm yard near. There 
would be flies of course. He went on farther and again he thought that 
he would kill the ox. The ground looked moist and damp and so did the 
leaves on the bushes. Since the rabbit thought there would be 
mosquitoes there he decided not to kill the ox. He went on and on and 
finally he came to a high place where there was a strong breeze 
blowing. "There are no mosquitoes here," he said to himself. "The 
place is so far removed from any habitation that there are no flies, 
either." He decided to kill the ox. 

Just as he was ready to eat the ox, along came the tiger. "O, rabbit, 
you have been such a good friend of mine," said the tiger, "and now I 
am so very, very hungry that all my ribs show, as you yourself can 
see. Will you not be a good kind rabbit and give me a piece of your 
ox?" 

The rabbit gave the tiger a piece of the ox. The tiger devoured it in 
the twinkling of an eye. Then he leaned back and said, "Is that all 
you are going to give me to eat?" 

The tiger looked so big and savage that the rabbit did not dare refuse 
to give him any more of the ox. The tiger ate and ate and ate until he 
had devoured that entire ox. The rabbit had been able to get only a 



tiny morsel of it. He was very, very angry at the tiger. 


One day not long after the rabbit went to a place not far from the 
tiger's house and began cutting down big staves of wood. The tiger 
soon happened along and asked him what he was doing. 

"I'm getting ready to build a stockade around myself," replied the 
rabbit. "Haven't you heard the orders?" The tiger said that he hadn't 
heard any orders. 

"That is very strange," said the rabbit. "The order has gone forth 
that every beast shall fortify himself by building a stockade around 
himself. /All the beasts are doing it." 

The tiger became very much alarmed. "O, dear! O, dear! What shall I 
do," he cried. "I don't know how to build a stockade. I never could do 
it in the world. O, good rabbit! O, kind rabbit! You are such, a very 
good friend of mine. Couldn't you, as a great favour, because of our 
long friendship, build a stockade about me before you build one 
around yourself?" 

The rabbit replied that he could not think of risking his own life by 
building the tiger's fortifications first. Finally, however, he 
consented to do it. 

The rabbit cut down great quantities of long sharp sticks. He set them 
firmly in the ground about the tiger. He fastened others securely over 
the top until the tiger was completely shut in by strong bars. Then he 
went away and left the tiger. 

The tiger waited and waited for something to happen to show him the 
need of the fortifications. Nothing at all happened. 

He got very hungry and thirsty. /After a while the monkey passed that 
way. 

The tiger called out, "O, monkey, has the danger passed?" 

The monkey did not know what danger the tiger meant, but he replied, 
"Yes." 

Then the tiger said, "O, monkey, O, good, kind monkey, will you not 
please be so kind as to help me out of my stockade?" 



"Let the one who got you in there help you out," replied the monkey 
and he went on his way. 


Along came the goat and the tiger called out, "O, goat, has the danger 
passed?" 

The goat did not know anything about any danger, but he replied, 

"Yes." 

Then the tiger said, "O, goat, O, good kind goat, please be so kind as 
to help me out of my stockade." 

"Let the one who got you in there help you out," replied the goat as 
he went on his way. 

Along came the armadillo and the tiger called out, "O, armadillo, has 
the danger passed?" 

The armadillo had not heard of any danger, but he replied that it had 
passed. 

Then the tiger said, "O, armadillo, O, good, kind armadillo, you have 
always been such a good friend and neighbour. Please help me now to 
get out of my stockade." 

"Let the one who got you in there help you out," replied the armadillo 
as he went on his way. 

The tiger jumped and jumped with all his force at the top of the 
stockade, but he could not break through. He jumped and jumped with 
all his might at the front side of the stockade, but he could not 
break through. He thought that never in the world would he be able to 
break out. He rested for a little while and as he rested he thought. 

He thought how bright the sun was shining outside. He thought what 
good hunting there was in the jungle. He thought how cool the water 
was at the spring. Once more he jumped and jumped with all his might 
at the back side of the stockade. At last he broke through. He did not 
get through, however, without getting bad cuts on both his sides from 
the sharp edges of the staves. Until this day the tiger has stripes on 
both his sides. 




THE CHILDREN'S HOUR 

by Henry W. Longfellow 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems Teachers Ask For, by Various 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower, 

Comes a pause in the day's occupations, 

That is known as the Children's Hour. 

I hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 

Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegro, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 

Yet I know by their merry eyes 

They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 

They climb up into my turret 
O'er the arms and back of my chair; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 

They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 




Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all! 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 



THE LOVELIEST ROSE IN THE WORLD 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen 

There lived once a great queen, in whose garden were found at 
all seasons the most splendid flowers, and from every land in the 
world. She specially loved roses, and therefore she possessed the most 
beautiful varieties of this flower, from the wild hedge-rose, with its 
apple-scented leaves, to the splendid Provence rose. They grew near 
the shelter of the walls, wound themselves round columns and 
window-frames, crept along passages and over the ceilings of the 
halls. They were of every fragrance and color. 

But care and sorrow dwelt within these halls; the queen lay upon a 
sick bed, and the doctors declared that she must die. "There is 
still one thing that could save her," said one of the wisest among 
them. "Bring her the loveliest rose in the world; one which exhibits 
the purest and brightest love, and if it is brought to her before 
her eyes close, she will not die." 







Then from all parts came those who brought roses that bloomed in 
every garden, but they were not the right sort. The flower must be one 
from the garden of love; but which of the roses there showed forth the 
highest and purest love? The poets sang of this rose, the loveliest in 
the world, and each named one which he considered worthy of that 
title; and intelligence of what was required was sent far and wide 
to every heart that beat with love; to every class, age, and 
condition. 

"No one has yet named the flower," said the wise man. "No one 
has pointed out the spot where it blooms in all its splendor. It is 
not a rose from the coffin of Romeo and Juliet, or from the grave of 
Walburg, though these roses will live in everlasting song. It is not 
one of the roses which sprouted forth from the blood-stained fame of 
Winkelreid. The blood which flows from the breast of a hero who dies 
for his country is sacred, and his memory is sweet, and no rose can be 
redder than the blood which flows from his veins. Neither is it the 
magic flower of Science, to obtain which wondrous flower a man devotes 
many an hour of his fresh young life in sleepless nights, in a 
lonely chamber." 

"I know where it blooms," said a happy mother, who came with her 
lovely child to the bedside of the queen. "I know where the 
loveliest rose in the world is. It is seen on the blooming cheeks of 
my sweet child, when it expresses the pure and holy love of infancy; 
when refreshed by sleep it opens its eyes, and smiles upon me with 
childlike affection." 

"This is a lovely rose," said the wise man; "but there is one 
still more lovely." 

"Yes, one far more lovely," said one of the women. "I have seen 
it, and a loftier and purer rose does not bloom. But it was white, 
like the leaves of a blush-rose. I saw it on the cheeks of the 
queen. She had taken off her golden crown, and through the long, 
dreary night, she carried her sick child in her arms. She wept over 
it, kissed it, and prayed for it as only a mother can pray in that 
hour of her anguish." 

"Holy and wonderful in its might is the white rose of grief, but 
it is not the one we seek." 


No; the loveliest rose in the world I saw at the Lord's table,' 



said the good old bishop. "I saw it shine as if an angel's face had 
appeared. A young maiden knelt at the altar, and renewed the vows made 
at her baptism; and there were white roses and red roses on the 
blushing cheeks of that young girl. She looked up to heaven with all 
the purity and love of her young spirit, in all the expression of 
the highest and purest love." 

"May she be blessed!" said the wise man: "but no one has yet named 
the loveliest rose in the world." 

Then there came into the room a child—the queen's little son. 

Tears stood in his eyes, and glistened on his cheeks; he carried a 
great book and the binding was of velvet, with silver clasps. 

"Mother," cried the little boy; "only hear what I have read." And 
the child seated himself by the bedside, and read from the book of Him 
who suffered death on the cross to save all men, even who are yet 
unborn. He read, "Greater love hath no man than this," and as he 
read a roseate hue spread over the cheeks of the queen, and her eyes 
became so enlightened and clear, that she saw from the leaves of the 
book a lovely rose spring forth, a type of Him who shed His blood on 
the cross. 

"I see it," she said. "He who beholds this, the loveliest rose 
on earth, shall never die." 



TWO FABLES 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Aesop's Fables 


VENUS AND THE CAT 


A Cat fell in love with a handsome young man, and begged the goddess 
Venus to change her into a woman. Venus was very gracious about it, 
and changed her at once into a beautiful maiden, whom the young man 
fell in love with at first sight and shortly afterwards married. One 




day Venus thought she would like to see whether the Cat had changed 
her habits as well as her form; so she let a mouse run loose in the 
room where they were. Forgetting everything, the young woman had no 
sooner seen the mouse than up she jumped and was after it like a shot: 
at which the goddess was so disgusted that she changed her back again 
into a Cat. 


THE CROW AND THE SWAN 


A Crow was filled with envy on seeing the beautiful white plumage of a 
Swan, and thought it was due to the water in which the Swan constantly 
bathed and swam. So he left the neighbourhood of the altars, where he 
got his living by picking up bits of the meat offered in sacrifice, 
and went and lived among the pools and streams. But though he bathed 
and washed his feathers many times a day, he didn't make them any 
whiter, and at last died of hunger into the bargain. 


You may change your habits, but not your nature. 



BETTER THAN GOLD 

by Alexander Smart 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems Teachers Ask For, by Various 

Better than grandeur, better than gold, 

Than rank and title a thousand fold, 

Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please; 

A heart that can feel for a neighbor's woe 
And share his joys with a genial glow,— 

With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers,—is better than gold. 

Better than gold is a conscience clear, 




Though toiling for bread in an humble sphere: 
Doubly blest with content and health, 

Untried by the lusts or cares of wealth. 

Lowly living and lofty thought 
Adorn and ennoble a poor man's cot; 

For mind and morals, in Nature's plan, 

Are the genuine test of a gentleman. 

Better than gold is the sweet repose 
Of the sons of toil when their labors close; 
Better than gold is the poor man's sleep, 

And the balm that drops on his slumbers deep. 
Bring sleeping draughts to the downy bed, 
Where luxury pillows his aching head; 

His simple opiate labor deems 
A shorter road to the land of dreams. 

Better than gold is a thinking mind 
That in the realm of books can find 
A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 

And live with the great and good of yore. 

The sage's lore and the poet's lay, 

The glories of empires pass'd away, 

The world's great drama will thus unfold 
And yield a pleasure better than gold. 

Better than gold is a peaceful home, 

Where all the fireside charities come;— 

The shrine of love and the heaven of life, 
Hallowed by mother, or sister, or wife. 
However humble the home may be, 

Or tried with sorrow by Heaven's decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
And center there, are better than gold. 




THE MIRROR OF MATSUYAMA 
A STORY OF OLD JAPAN. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Japanese Fairy Tales, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 

Long years ago in old Japan there lived in the Province of Echigo, a 
very remote part of Japan even in these days, a man and his wife. When 
this story begins they had been married for some years and were blessed 
with one little daughter. She was the joy and pride of both their 
lives, and in her they stored an endless source of happiness for their 
old age. 

What golden letter days in their memory were these that had marked her 
growing up from babyhood; the visit to the temple when she was just 
thirty days old, her proud mother carrying her, robed in ceremonial 
kimono, to be put under the patronage of the family's household god; 
then her first dolls festival, when her parents gave her a set of 
dolls and their miniature belongings, to be added to as year succeeded 
year; and perhaps the most important occasion of all, on her third 
birthday, when her first OBI (broad brocade sash) of scarlet and gold 
was tied round her small waist, a sign that she had crossed the 
threshold of girlhood and left infancy behind. Now that she was seven 
years of age, and had learned to talk and to wait upon her parents in 
those several little ways so dear to the hearts of fond parents, their 
cup of happiness seemed full. There could not be found in the whole of 
the Island Empire a happier little family. 

One day there was much excitement in the home, for the father had been 
suddenly summoned to the capital on business. In these days of railways 
and jinrickshas and other rapid modes of traveling, it is difficult to 
realize what such a journey as that from Matsuyama to Kyoto meant. The 
roads were rough and bad, and ordinary people had to walk every step of 
the way, whether the distance were one hundred or several hundred 
miles. Indeed, in those days it was as great an undertaking to go up to 
the capital as it is for a Japanese to make a voyage to Europe now. 

So the wife was very anxious while she helped her husband get ready for 
the long journey, knowing what an arduous task lay before him. Vainly 
she wished that she could accompany him, but the distance was too great 
for the mother and child to go, and besides that, it was the wife's 
duty to take care of the home. 


All was ready at last, and the husband stood in the porch with his 



little family round him. 


"Do not be anxious, I will come back soon," said the man. "While I am 
away take care of everything, and especially of our little daughter." 

"Yes, we shall be all right—but you—you must take care of yourself 
and delay not a day in coming back to us," said the wife, while the 
tears fell like rain from her eyes. 

The little girl was the only one to smile, for she was ignorant of the 
sorrow of parting, and did not know that going to the capital was at 
all different from walking to the next village, which her father did 
very often. She ran to his side, and caught hold of his long sleeve to 
keep him a moment. 

"Father, I will be very good while I am waiting for you to come back, 
so please bring me a present." 

As the father turned to take a last look at his weeping wife and 
smiling, eager child, he felt as if some one were pulling him back by 
the hair, so hard was it for him to leave them behind, for they had 
never been separated before. But he knew that he must go, for the call 
was imperative. With a great effort he ceased to think, and resolutely 
turning away he went quickly down the little garden and out through the 
gate. His wife, catching up the child in her arms, ran as far as the 
gate, and watched him as he went down the road between the pines till 
he was lost in the haze of the distance and all she could see was his 
quaint peaked hat, and at last that vanished too. 

"Now father has gone, you and I must take care of everything till he 
comes back," said the mother, as she made her way back to the house. 

"Yes, I will be very good," said the child, nodding her head, "and when 
father comes home please tell him how good I have been, and then 
perhaps he will give me a present." 

"Father is sure to bring you something that you want very much. I know, 
for I asked him to bring you a doll. You must think of father every 
day, and pray for a safe journey till he comes back." 

"O, yes, when he comes home again how happy I shall be," said the 
child, clapping her hands, and her face growing bright with joy at the 
glad thought. It seemed to the mother as she looked at the child's face 



that her love for her grew deeper and deeper. 

Then she set to work to make the winter clothes for the three of them. 
She set up her simple wooden spinning-wheel and spun the thread before 
she began to weave the stuffs. In the intervals of her work she 
directed the little girl's games and taught her to read the old stories 
of her country. Thus did the wife find consolation in work during the 
lonely days of her husband's abszr\c&. While the time was thus slipping 
quickly by in the quiet home, the husband finished his business and 
returned. 

It would have been difficult for any one who did not know the man well 
to recognize him. He had traveled day after day, exposed to all 
weathers, for about a month altogether, and was sunburnt to bronze, but 
his fond wife and child knew him at a glance, and flew to meet him from 
either side, each catching hold of one of his sleeves in their eager 
greeting. Both the man and his wife rejoiced to find each other well. 

It seemed a very long time to all till—the mother and child 
helping—his straw sandals were untied, his large umbrella hat taken 
off, and he was again in their midst in the old familiar sitting-room 
that had been so empty while he was away. 

As soon as they had sat down on the white mats, the father opened a 
bamboo basket that he had brought in with him, and took out a beautiful 
doll and a lacquer box full of cakes. 

"Here," he said to the little girl, "is a present for you. It is a 

prize for taking care of mother and the house so well while I was away." 

"Thank you," said the child, as she bowed her head to the ground, and 
then put out her hand just like a little maple leaf with its eager 
wide-spread fingers to take the doll and the box, both of which, coming 
from the capital, were prettier than anything she had ever seen. No 
words can tell how delighted the little girl was—her face seemed as if 
it would melt with joy, and she had no eyes and no thought for anything 
else. 

/Again the husband dived into the basket, and brought out this time a 
square wooden box, carefully tied up with red and white string, and 
handing it to his wife, said: 


/And this is for you. 



The wife took the box, and opening it carefully took out a metal disk 
with a handle attached. One side was bright and shining like a crystal, 
and the other was covered with raised figures of pine-trees and storks, 
which had been carved out of its smooth surface in lifelike reality. 

Never had she seen such a thing in her life, for she had been born and 
bred in the rural province of Echigo. She gazed into the shining disk, 
and looking up with surprise and wonder pictured on her face, she said: 

"I see somebody looking at me in this round thing! What is it that you 
have given me?" 

The husband laughed and said: 

"Why, it is your own face that you see. What I have brought you is 
called a mirror, and whoever looks into its clear surface can see their 
own form reflected there. Although there are none to be found in this 
out of the way place, yet they have been in use in the capital from the 
most ancient times. There the mirror is considered a very necessary 
requisite for a woman to possess. There is an old proverb that 'As the 
sword is the soul of a samurai, so is the mirror the soul of a woman,' 
and according to popular tradition, a woman's mirror is an index to her 
own heart—if she keeps it bright and clear, so is her heart pure and 
good. It is also one of the treasures that form the insignia of the 
Emperor. So you must lay great store by your mirror, and use it 
carefully." 

The wife listened to all her husband told her, and was pleased at 
learning so much that was new to her. She was still more pleased at the 
precious gift—his token of remembrance while he had been away. 

"If the mirror represents my soul, I shall certainly treasure it as a 
valuable possession, and never will I use it carelessly." Saying so, 
she lifted it as high as her forehead, in grateful acknowledgment of 
the gift, and then shut it up in its box and put it away. 

The wife saw that her husband was very tired, and set about serving the 
evening meal and making everything as comfortable as she could for him. 
It seemed to the little family as if they had not known what true 
happiness was before, so glad were they to be together again, and this 
evening the father had much to tell of his journey and of all he had 
seen at the great capital. 


Time passed away in the peaceful home, and the parents saw their 



fondest hopes realized as their daughter grew from childhood into a 
beautiful girl of sixteen. As a gem of priceless value is held in its 
proud owner's hand, so had they reared her with unceasing love and 
care: and now their pains were more than doubly rewarded. What a 
comfort she was to her mother as she went about the house taking her 
part in the housekeeping, and how proud her father was of her, for she 
daily reminded him of her mother when he had first married her. 

But, alas! in this world nothing lasts forever. Even the moon is not 
always perfect in shape, but loses its roundness with time, and flowers 
bloom and then fade. So at last the happiness of this family was broken 
up by a great sorrow. The good and gentle wife and mother was one day 
taken ill. 

In the first days of her illness the father and daughter thought that 
it was only a cold, and were not particularly anxious. But the days 
went by and still the mother did not get better; she only grew worse, 
and the doctor was puzzled, for in spite of all he did the poor woman 
grew weaker day by day. The father and daughter were stricken with 
grief, and day or night the girl never left her mother's side. But in 
spite of all their efforts the woman's life was not to be saved. 

One day as the girl sat near her mother's bed, trying to hide with a 
cheery smile the gnawing trouble at her heart, the mother roused 
herself and taking her daughter's hand, gazed earnestly and lovingly 
into her eyes. Her breath was labored and she spoke with difficulty: 

"My daughter. I am sure that nothing can save me now. When I am dead, 
promise me to take care of your dear father and to try to be a good and 
dutiful woman." 

"Oh, mother," said the girl as the tears rushed to her eyes, "you must 
not say such things. All you have to do is to make haste and get 
well—that will bring the greatest happiness to father and myself." 

"Yes, I know, and it is a comfort to me in my last days to know how 
greatly you long for me to get better, but it is not to be. Do not look 
so sorrowful, for it was so ordained in my previous state of existence 
that I should die in this life just at this time; knowing this, I am 
quite resigned to my fate. And now I have something to give you whereby 
to remember me when I am gone." 


Putting her hand out, she took from the side of the pillow a square 



wooden box tied up with a silken cord and tassels. Undoing this very 
carefully, she took out of the box the mirror that her husband had 
given her years ago. 

"When you were still a little child your father went up to the capital 
and brought me back as a present this treasure; it is called a mirror. 

This I give you before I die. If, after I have ceased to be in this 
life, you are lonely and long to see me sometimes, then take out this 
mirror and in the clear and shining surface you will always see me—so 
will you be able to meet with me often and tell me all your heart; and 
though I shall not be able to speak, I shall understand and sympathize 
with you, whatever may happen to you in the future." With these words 
the dying woman handed the mirror to her daughter. 

The mind of the good mother seemed to be now at rest, and sinking back 
without another word her spirit passed quietly away that day. 

The bereaved father and daughter were wild with grief, and they 
abandoned themselves to their bitter sorrow. They felt it to be 
impossible to take leave of the loved woman who till now had filled 
their whole lives and to commit her body to the earth. But this frantic 
burst of grief passed, and then they took possession of their own 
hearts again, crushed though they were in resignation. In spite of this 
the daughter's life seemed to her desolate. Her love for her dead 
mother did not grow less with time, and so keen was her remembrance, 
that everything in daily life, even the falling of the rain and the 
blowing of the wind, reminded her of her mother's death and of all that 
they had loved and shared together. One day when her father was out, 
and she was fulfilling her household duties alone, her loneliness and 
sorrow seemed more than she could bear. She threw herself down in her 
mother's room and wept as if her heart would break. Poor child, she 
longed just for one glimpse of the loved face, one sound of the voice 
calling her pet name, or for one moment's forgetfulness of the aching 
void in her heart. Suddenly she sat up. Her mother's last words had 
rung through her memory hitherto dulled by grief. 

"Oh! my mother told me when she gave me the mirror as a parting gift, 
that whenever I looked into it I should be able to meet her—to see 
her. I had nearly forgotten her last words—how stupid I am; I will get 
the mirror now and see if it can possibly be true!" 


She dried her eyes quickly, and going to the cupboard took out the box 
that contained the mirror, her heart beating with expectation as she 



lifted the mirror out and gazed into its smooth face. Behold, her 
mother's words were true! In the round mirror before her she saw her 
mother's face; but, oh, the joyful surprise! It was not her mother thin 
and wasted by illness, but the young and beautiful woman as she 
remembered her far back in the days of her own earliest childhood. It 
seemed to the girl that the face in the mirror must soon speak, almost 
that she heard the voice of her mother telling her again to grow up a 
good woman and a dutiful daughter, so earnestly did the eyes in the 
mirror look back into her own. 

"It is certainly my mother's soul that I see. She knows how miserable I 
am without her and she has come to comfort me. Whenever I long to see 
her she will meet me here; how grateful I ought to be!" 

And from this time the weight of sorrow was greatly lightened for her 
young heart. Every morning, to gather strength for the day's duties 
before her, and every evening, for consolation before she lay down to 
rest, did the young girl take out the mirror and gaze at the reflection 
which in the simplicity of her innocent heart she believed to be her 
mother's soul. Daily she grew in the likeness of her dead mother's 
character, and was gentle and kind to all, and a dutiful daughter to 
her father. 

A year spent in mourning had thus passed away in the little household, 
when, by the advice of his relations, the man married again, and the 
daughter now found herself under the authority of a step-mother. It was 
a trying position; but her days spent in the recollection of her own 
beloved mother, and of trying to be what that mother would wish her to 
be, had made the young girl docile and patient, and she now determined 
to be filial and dutiful to her father's wife, in all respects. 

Everything went on apparently smoothly in the family for some time 
under the new regime; there were no winds or waves of discord to ruffle 
the surface of every-day life, and the father was content. 

But it is a woman's danger to be petty and mean, and step-mothers are 
proverbial all the world over, and this one's heart was not as her 
first smiles were. As the days and weeks grew into months, the 
step-mother began to treat the motherless girl unkindly and to try and 
come between the father and child. 

Sometimes she went to her husband and complained of her step-daughter' 
behavior, but the father knowing that this was to be expected, took no 
notice of her ill-natured complaints. Instead of lessening his 



affection for his daughter, as the woman desired, her grumblings only 
made him think of her the more. The woman soon saw that he began to 
show more concern for his lonely child than before. This did not please 
her at all, and she began to turn over in her mind how she could, by 
some means or other, drive her step-child out of the house. So crooked 
did the woman's heart become. 

She watched the girl carefully, and one day peeping into her room in 
the early morning, she thought she discovered a grave enough sin of 
which to accuse the child to her father. The woman herself was a little 
frightened too at what she had seen. 

So she went at once to her husband, and wiping away some false tears 
she said in a sad voice: 

"Please give me permission to leave you today." 

The man was completely taken by surprise at the suddenness of her 
request, and wondered whatever was the matter. 

"Do you find it so disagreeable," he asked, "in my house, that you can 
stay no longer?" 

"No! no! it has nothing to do with you—even in my dreams I have never 
thought that I wished to leave your side; but if I go on living here I 
am in danger of losing my life, so I think it best for all concerned 
that you should allow me to go home!" 

And the woman began to weep afresh. Her husband, distressed to see her 
so unhappy, and thinking that he could not have heard aright, said: 

"Tell me what you mean! How is your life in danger here?" 

"I will tell you since you ask me. Your daughter dislikes me as her 
step-mother. For some time past she has shut herself up in her room 
morning and evening, and looking in as I pass by, I am convinced that 
she has made an image of me and is trying to kill me by magic art, 
cursing me daily. It is not safe for me to stay here, such being the 
case; indeed, indeed, I must go away, we cannot live under the same 
roof any more." 

The husband listened to the dreadful tale, but he could not believe his 
gentle daughter guilty of such an evil act. He knew that by popular 



superstition people believed that one person could cause the gradual 
death of another by making an image of the hated one and cursing it 
daily; but where had his young daughter learned such knowledge?—the 
thing was impossible. Yet he remembered having noticed that his 
daughter stayed much in her room of late and kept herself away from 
every one, even when visitors came to the house. Putting this fact 
together with his wife's alarm, he thought that there might be 
something to account for the strange story. 

His heart was torn between doubting his wife and trusting his child, 
and he knew not what to do. He decided to go at once to his daughter 
and try to find out the truth. Comforting his wife and assuring her 
that her fears were groundless, he glided quietly to his daughter's 
room. 

The girl had for a long time past been very unhappy. She had tried by 
amiability and obedience to show her goodwill and to mollify the new 
wife, and to break down that wall of prejudice and misunderstanding 
that she knew generally stood between step-parents and their 
step-children. But she soon found that her efforts were in vain. The 
step-mother never trusted her, and seemed to misinterpret all her 
actions, and the poor child knew very well that she often carried 
unkind and untrue tales to her father. She could not help comparing her 
present unhappy condition with the time when her own mother was alive 
only a little more than a year ago—so great a change in this short 
time! Morning and evening she wept over the remembrance. Whenever she 
could she went to her room, and sliding the screens to, took out the 
mirror and gazed, as she thought, at her mother's face. It was the only 
comfort that she had in these wretched days. 

Her father found her occupied in this way. Pushing aside the fusama, he 
saw her bending over something or other very intently. Looking over her 
shoulder, to see who was entering her room, the girl was surprised to 
see her father, for he generally sent for her when he wished to speak 
to her. She was also confused at being found looking at the mirror, for 
she had never told any one of her mother's last promise, but had kept 
it as the sacred secret of her heart. So before turning to her father 
she slipped the mirror into her long sleeve. Her father noting her 
confusion, and her act of hiding something, said in a severe manner: 

"Daughter, what are you doing here? And what is that that you have 
hidden in your sleeve?" 



The girl was frightened by her father's severity. Never had he spoken 
to her in such a tone. Her confusion changed to apprehension, her color 
from scarlet to white. She sat dumb and shamefaced, unable to reply. 

Appearances were certainly against her; the young girl looked guilty, 
and the father thinking that perhaps after all what his wife had told 
him was true, spoke angrily: 

"Then, is it really true that you are daily cursing your step-mother 
and praying for her death? Have you forgotten what I told you, that 
although she is your step-mother you must be obedient and loyal to her? 
What evil spirit has taken possession of your heart that you should be 
so wicked? You have certainly changed, my daughter! What has made you 
so disobedient and unfaithful?" 

And the father's eyes filled with sudden tears to think that he should 
have to upbraid his daughter in this way. 

She on her part did not know what he meant, for she had never heard of 
the superstition that by praying over an image it is possible to cause 
the death of a hated person. But she saw that she must speak and clear 
herself somehow. She loved her father dearly, and could not bear the 
idea of his anger. She put out her hand on his knee deprecatingly: 

"Father! father! do not say such dreadful things to me. I am still your 
obedient child. Indeed, I am. However stupid I may be, I should never 
be able to curse any one who belonged to you, much less pray for the 
death of one you love. Surely some one has been telling you lies, and 
you are dazed, and you know not what you say—or some evil spirit has 
taken possession of YOUR heart. As for me I do not know—no, not so 
much as a dew-drop, of the evil thing of which you accuse me." 

But the father remembered that she had hidden something away when he 
first entered the room, and even this earnest protest did not satisfy 
him. He wished to clear up his doubts once for all. 

"Then why are you always alone in your room these days? And tell me 
what is that that you have hidden in your sleeve—show it to me at 
once." 

Then the daughter, though shy of confessing how she had cherished her 
mother's memory, saw that she must tell her father all in order to 
clear herself. So she slipped the mirror out from her long sleeve and 



laid it before him. 


"This," she said, "is what you saw me looking at just now." 

"Why," he said in great surprise, "this is the mirror that I brought as 
a gift to your mother when I went up to the capital many years ago! And 
so you have kept it all this time? Now, why do you spend so much of 
your time before this mirror?" 

Then she told him of her mother's last words, and of how she had 
promised to meet her child whenever she looked into the glass. But 
still the father could not understand the simplicity of his daughter's 
character in not knowing that what she saw reflected in the mirror was 
in reality her own face, and not that of her mother. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. "I do not understand how you can meet the 
soul of your lost mother by looking in this mirror?" 

"It is indeed true," said the girl: "and if you don't believe what I 
say, look for yourself," and she placed the mirror before her. There, 
looking back from the smooth metal disk, was her own sweet face. She 
pointed to the reflection seriously: 

"Do you doubt me still?" she asked earnestly, looking up into his face. 

With an exclamation of sudden understanding the father smote his two 
hands together. 

"How stupid I am! At last I understand. Your face is as like your 
mother's as the two sides of a melon—thus you have looked at the 
reflection of your face all this time, thinking that you were brought 
face to face with your lost mother! You are truly a faithful child. It 
seems at first a stupid thing to have done, but it is not really so, It 
shows how deep has been your filial piety, and how innocent your heart. 
Living in constant remembrance of your lost mother has helped you to 
grow like her in character. How clever it was of her to tell you to do 
this. I admire and respect you, my daughter, and I am ashamed to think 
that for one instant I believed your suspicious step-mother's story and 
suspected you of evil, and came with the intention of scolding you 
severely, while all this time you have been so true and good. Before 
you I have no countenance left, and I beg you to forgive me." 

And here the father wept. He thought of how lonely the poor girl must 



have been, and of all that she must have suffered under her 
step-mother's treatment. His daughter steadfastly keeping her faith and 
simplicity in the midst of such adverse circumstances—bearing all her 
troubles with so much patience and amiability—made him compare her to 
the lotus which rears its blossom of dazzling beauty out of the slime 
and mud of the moats and ponds, fitting emblem of a heart which keeps 
itself unsullied while passing through the world. 

The step-mother, anxious to know what would happen, had all this while 
been standing outside the room. She had grown interested, and had 
gradually pushed the sliding screen back till she could see all that 
went on. At this moment she suddenly entered the room, and dropping to 
the mats, she bowed her head over her outspread hands before her 
step-daughter. 

"I am ashamed! I am ashamed!" she exclaimed in broken tones. "I did not 
know what a filial child you were. Through no fault of yours, but with 
a step-mother's jealous heart, I have disliked you all the time. Hating 
you so much myself, it was but natural that I should think you 
reciprocated the feeling, and thus when I saw you retire so often to 
your room I followed you, and when I saw you gaze daily into the mirror 
for long intervals, I concluded that you had found out how I disliked 
you, and that you were out of revenge trying to take my life by magic 
art. As long as I live I shall never forget the wrong I have done you 
in so misjudging you, and in causing your father to suspect you. From 
this day I throw away my old and wicked heart, and in its place I put a 
new one, clean and full of repentance. I shall think of you as a child 
that I have borne myself. I shall love and cherish you with all my 
heart, and thus try to make up for all the unhappiness I have caused 
you. Therefore, please throw into the water all that has gone before, 
and give me, I beg of you, some of the filial love that you have 
hitherto given to your own lost mother." 

Thus did the unkind step-mother humble herself and ask forgiveness of 
the girl she had so wronged. 

Such was the sweetness of the girl's disposition that she willingly 
forgave her step-mother, and never bore a moment's resentment or malice 
towards her afterwards. The father saw by his wife's face that she was 
truly sorry for the past, and was greatly relieved to see the terrible 
misunderstanding wiped out of remembrance by both the wrong-doer and 
the wronged. 



From this time on, the three lived together as happily as fish in 
water. No such trouble ever darkened the home again, and the young girl 
gradually forgot that year of unhappiness in the tender love and care 
that her step-mother now bestowed on her. Her patience and goodness 
were rewarded at last. 



THE KING OF YELLOW BUTTERFLIES 

(A Poem Game.) 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Chinese Nightingale, by Vachel Lindsay 


The King of Yellow Butterflies, 

The King of Yellow Butterflies, 

The King of Yellow Butterflies, 

Now orders forth his men. 

He says "The time is almost here 
When violets bloom again." 

/Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold, 

Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold, 

/Adown the road the fickle rout 
Goes flashing proud and bold, 

They shiver by the shallow pools, 

They shiver by the shallow pools, 

They shiver by the shallow pools, 

/And whimper of the cold. 

They drink and drink. A frail pretense! 

They love to pose and preen. 

Each pool is but a looking glass, 

Where their sweet wings are seen. 

Each pool is but a looking glass, 

Where their sweet wings are seen. 

Each pool is but a looking glass, 

Where their sweet wings are seen. 
Gentlemen adventurers! Gypsies every whit! 
They live on what they steal. Their wings 





By briars are frayed a bit. 

Their loves are light. They have no house. 
And if it rains today, 

They'll climb into your cattle-shed, 

They'll climb into your cattle-shed, 

They'll climb into your cattle-shed, 

And hide them in the hay, 

And hide them in the hay, 

And hide them in the hay, 

And hide them in the hay. 



LOVE [Poem] IX. 

from Project Gutenberg's Poems: Three Series, Complete, by Emily Dickinson 

Have you got a brook in your little heart, 

Where bashful flowers blow, 

And blushing birds go down to drink, 

And shadows tremble so? 

And nobody knows, so still it flows, 

That any brook is there; 

And yet your little draught of life 
Is daily drunken there. 

Then look out for the little brook in March, 

When the rivers overflow, 

And the snows come hurrying from the hills, 

And the bridges often go. 

And later, in August it may be, 

When the meadows parching lie, 

Beware, lest this little brook of life 
Some burning noon go dry! 







THE RASPBERRY WORM 

by Z. Topelius, from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Lilac Fairy Book, edited by 
Andrew Lang 

'Phew!' cried Lisa. 

'Ugh!' cried Aina. 

'What now?' cried the big sister. 

'A worm!' cried Lisa. 

'On the raspberry!' cried Aina. 

'Kill it!' cried Otto. 

'What a fuss over a poor little worm!' said the big sister scornfully. 

'Yes, when we had cleaned the raspberries so carefully,' said Lisa. 

'It crept out from that very large one,' put in Aina. 

'And supposing someone had eaten the raspberry,' said Lisa. 

'Then they would have eaten the worm, too,' said Aina. 

'Well, what harm?' said Otto. 

'Eat a worm!' cried Lisa. 

'And kill him with one bite!' murmured Aina. 

'Just think of it!' said Otto laughing. 

'Now it is crawling on the table,' cried Aina again. 

'Blow it away!' said the big sister. 


'Tramp on it!' laughed Otto. 



But Lisa took a raspberry leaf, swept the worm carefully on to the 
leaf and carried it out into the yard. Then Aina noticed that a sparrow 
sitting on the fence was just ready to pounce on the poor little worm, 
so she took up the leaf, carried it out into the wood and hid it under a 
raspberry bush where the greedy sparrow could not find it. Yes, and 
what more is there to tell about a raspberry worm? Who would give three 
straws for such a miserable little thing? Yes, but who would not like 
to live in such a pretty home as it lives in; in such a fresh fragrant 
dark-red cottage, far away in the quiet wood among flowers and green 
leaves! 

Now it was just dinner time, so they all had a dinner of raspberries 
and cream. 'Be careful with the sugar, Otto,’ said the big sister; but 
Otto's plate was like a snowdrift in winter, with just a little red 
under the snow. 

Soon after dinner the big sister said: 'Now we have eaten up the 
raspberries and we have none left to make preserve for the winter; it 
would be fine if we could get two baskets full of berries, then we could 
clean them this evening, and to-morrow we could cook them in the big 
preserving pan, and then we should have raspberry jam to eat on our 
bread!’ 

'Come, let us go to the wood and pick , 1 said Lisa. 

'Yes, let us,’ said Aina. 'You take the yellow basket and I will take 
the green one.' 

'Don’t get lost, and come back safely in the evening,' said the big 
sister. 

'Greetings to the raspberry worm,' said Otto, mockingly. 'Next time I 
meet him I shall do him the honour of eating him up.' 

So Aina and Lisa went off to the wood. Ah! how delightful it was there, 
how beautiful! It was certainly tiresome sometimes climbing over the 
fallen trees, and getting caught in the branches, and waging war with 
the juniper bushes and the midges, but what did that matter? The girls 
climbed well in their short dresses, and soon they were deep in the 
wood. 


There were plenty of bilberries and elder berries, but no raspberries. 
They \Nar\dzred on and on, and at last they came... No, it could not be 



true!... they came to a large raspberry wood. The wood had been on fire 
once, and now raspberry bushes had grown up, and there were raspberry 
bushes and raspberry bushes as far as the eye could see. Every bush was 
weighted to the ground with the largest, dark red, ripe raspberries, 
such a wealth of berries as two little berry pickers had never found 
before! 

Lisa picked, Aina picked. Lisa ate, Aina ate, and in a little while 
their baskets were full. 

'Now we shall go home,' said Aina. 'No, let us gather a few more,' said 
Lisa. So they put the baskets down on the ground and began to fill their 
pinafores, and it was not long before their pinafores were full, too. 

'Now we shall go home,' said Lina. 'Yes, now we shall go home,' said 
Aina. Both girls took a basket in one hand and held up her apron in the 
other and then turned to go home. But that was easier said than done. 

They had never been so far in the great wood before, they could not find 
any road nor path, and soon the girls noticed that they had lost their 
way. 

The worst of it was that the shadows of the tress were becoming so long 
in the evening sunlight, the birds were beginning to fly home, and the 
day was closing in. At last the sun went down behind the pine tops, and 
it was cool and dusky in the great wood. 

The girls became anxious but went steadily on, expecting that the wood 
would soon end, and that they would see the smoke from the chimneys of 
their home. 

After they had wandered on for a long time it began to grow dark. At 
last they reached a great plain overgrown with bushes, and when they 
looked around them, they saw, as much as they could in the darkness, 
that they were among the same beautiful raspberry bushes from which they 
had picked their baskets and their aprons full. Then they were so tired 
that they sat down on a stone and began to cry. 

'I am so hungry,' said Lisa. 

'Yes,' said Aina, 'if we had only two good meat sandwiches now.' 

As she said that, she felt something in her hand, and when she looked 
down, she saw a large sandwich of bread and chicken, and at the same 



time Lisa said: 'How very queer! I have a sandwich in my hand.' 


'And I, too,' said /Aina. 'Will you dare to eat it?' 

'Of course I will,' said Lisa. '/Ah, if we only had a good glass of milk 
now!' 

Just as she said that she felt a large glass of milk between her 
fingers, and at the same time Aina cried out, 'Lisa! Lisa! I have a 
glass of milk in my hand! Isn't it queer?' 

The girls, however, were very hungry, so they ate and drank with a good 
appetite. When they had finished Aina yawned, stretched out her arms and 
said: 'Oh, if only we had a nice soft bed to sleep on now!' 

Scarcely had she spoken before she felt a nice soft bed by her side, and 
there beside Lisa was one too. This seemed to the girls more and more 
wonderful, but tired and sleepy as they were, they thought no more about 
it, but crept into the little beds, drew the coverlets over their heads 
and were soon asleep. 

When they awoke the sun was high in the heavens, the wood was beautiful 
in the summer morning, and the birds were flying about in the branches 
and the tree tops. 

At first the girls were filled with wonder when they saw that they had 
slept in the wood among the raspberry bushes. They looked at each other, 
they looked at their beds, which were of the finest flax covered over 
with leaves and moss. At last Lisa said: 'Are you awake, Aina?' 

'Yes , 1 said Aina. 

'But I am still dreaming,' said Lisa. 

'No , 1 said Aina, 'but there is certainly some good fairy living among 
these raspberry bushes. Ah, if we had only a hot cup of coffee now, and 
a nice piece of white bread to dip into it!' 

Scarcely had she finished speaking when she saw beside her a little 
silver tray with a gilt coffee-pot, two cups of rare porcelain, a sugar 
basin of fine crystal, silver sugar tongs, and some good fresh white 
bread. The girls poured out the beautiful coffee, put in the cream and 
sugar, and tasted it; never in their lives had they drunk such beautiful 



coffee. 


'Now I should like to know very much who has given us all this/ said 
Lisa gratefully. 

'I have, my little girls,' said a voice just then from the bushes. 

The children looked round wonderingly, and saw a little kind-looking old 
man, in a white coat and a red cap, limping out from among the bushes, 
for he was lame in his left foot; neither Lisa nor Aina could utter a 
word, they were so filled with surprise. 

'Don't be afraid, little girls,’ he said smiling kindly at them; he 

could not laugh properly because his mouth was crooked. 'Welcome to my 

kingdom! Have you slept well and eaten well and drunk well?’ he asked. 

7es, indeed we have,’ said both the girls, 'but tell us...' and they 
wanted to ask who the old man was, but were afraid to. 

'I will tell you who I am/ said the old man; 'I am the raspberry king, 
who reigns over all this kingdom of raspberry bushes, and I have lived 
here for more than a thousand years. But the great spirit who rules over 
the woods, and the sea, and the sky, did not want me to become proud of 
my royal power and my long life. Therefore he decreed that one day in 
every hundred years I should change into a little raspberry worm, and 
live in that weak and helpless form from sunrise to sunset. During that 
time my life is dependent on the little worm's life, so that a bird can 
eat me, a child can pick me with the berries and trample under foot my 
thousand years of life. Now yesterday was just my transformation day, 
and I was taken with the raspberry and would have been trampled to death 
if you had not saved my life. Until sunset I lay helpless in the grass, 
and when I was swept away from your table I twisted one of my feet, and 
my mouth became crooked with terror; but when evening came and I could 
take my own form again, I looked for you to thank you and reward you. 

Then I found you both here in my kingdom, and tried to meet you both as 
well as I could without frightening you. Now I will send a bird from my 
wood to show you the way home. Good-bye, little children, thank you 
for your kind hearts; the raspberry king can show that he is not 
ungrateful.' The children shook hands with the old man and thanked him, 
feeling very glad that they had saved the little raspberry worm. They 
were just going when the old man turned round, smiled mischievously with 
his crooked mouth, and said: 'Greetings to Otto from me, and tell him 
when I meet him again I shall do him the honour of eating him up.' 



'Oh, please don't do that,’ cried both the girls, very frightened. 


'Well, for your sake I will forgive him,' said the old man, 'I am not 
revengeful. Greetings to Otto and tell him that he may expect a gift 
from me, too. Good-bye.' 

The two girls, light of heart, now took their berries and ran off 
through the wood after the bird; and soon it began to get lighter in the 
wood and they wondered how they could have lost their way yesterday, it 
seemed so easy and plain now. 

One can imagine what joy there was when the two reached home. Everyone 
had been looking for them, and the big sister had not been able to 
sleep, for she thought the wolves had eaten them up. 

Otto met them; he had a basket in his hand and said: 'Look, here is 
something that an old man has just left for you.' 

When the girls looked into the basket they saw a pair of most beautiful 
bracelets of precious stones, dark red, and made in the shape of a ripe 
raspberry and with an inscription: 'To Lisa and /Aina'; beside them there 
was a diamond breast pin in the shape of a raspberry worm: on it was 
inscribed 'Otto, never destroy the helpless!' 

Otto felt rather ashamed: he quite understood what it meant, but he 
thought that the old man's revenge was a noble one. 

The raspberry king had also remembered the big sister, for when she went 
in to set the table for dinner, she found eleven big baskets of most 
beautiful raspberries, and no one knew how they had come there, but 
everyone guessed. 

And so there was such a jam-making as had never been seen before, and if 
you like to go and help in it, you might perhaps get a little, for they 
must surely be making jam still to this very day. 





A SONG OF CLOVER 
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I wonder what the Clover thinks, 

Intimate friend of Bob-o'-links, 

Lover of Daisies slim and white, 

Waltzer with Buttercups at night; 

Keeper of Inn for traveling Bees, 

Serving to them wine-dregs and lees, 

Left by the Royal Humming Birds, 

Who sip and pay with fine-spun words; 

Fellow with all the lowliest, 

Peer of the gayest and the best; 

Comrade of winds, beloved of sun, 

Kissed by the Dew-drops, one by one; 

Prophet of Good-Luck mystery 
By sign of four which few may see; 

Symbol of Nature's magic zone, 

One out of three, and three in one; 

Emblem of comfort in the speech 
Which poor men's babies early reach; 

Sweet by the roadsides, sweet by rills, 

Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills, 

Sweet in its white, sweet in its red,— 

Oh, half its sweetness cannot be said;— 

Sweet in its every living breath, 

Sweetest, perhaps, at last, in death! 

Oh! who knows what the Clover thinks? 

No one! unless the Bob-o'-links! 
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